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Is Any Politician 
Safe in America? 



j By Haynes Johnson 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Gerald R. Ford was about to make a 
speech yesterday on a subject familiar 
to all Americans — crime, violence and 
the menace of handguns. His speech, a 
standard vehicle for politicians these 
days, will be remembered now mainly 
for the events that preceded it 

Once again the country has been ex- 
posed to an all-too-familiar phenome- 
non, an assassination attempt on a 
political leader. Once again citizens 
are wrestling with the most troubling 
questions about the fundamental sta- 
bility of American political life. 

Is it possible for a President, or a 
presidential candidate, to appear 
safely before the public? Must our po- 
litical campaigns be conducted behind 
a wall of security, or even only in the 
confines of a sealed-off, bullet-proof 
television studio? Is there a pattern to 
the violence that has torn at our politi- 
cal life, and is there any consensus 
about what to to about it? 

As in the recent past in the shooting 
of the Kennedy brothers, Martin Lu- 



ther King Jr. and George C. Wallace, 
there are no easy answers. The imme- 
diate reaction to the news from Cali- 
fornia yesterday fell into predictable 
patterns. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, who would 
succeed to the presidency in an assas- 
sination, saw the attempt on Mr. 
Ford’s life as a necessary and unavoid- 
able political risk. “When you join the 



Commentary 



armed forces, you take a certain risk,” 
he said. “It’s the same with public life. 
Thank God the President’s safe.” 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown Jr. of Cali- 
fornia saw it as a sign of national sick- 
ness. “There’s a lot of crazy people in 
this country,” he remarked. “ . . . This 
is part of the thing in America in the 
1970s.” 

And in Washington the handgun con- 
trol lobby quickly issued a statement 
“This almost tragic incident again 
points up the imperative need to re- 
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strict the sale, manufacture and pos- 
session of the handgun — the deadly, 
concealable weapon,” said Nelson T. 
Shields executive director of the Na- 
tional Council to Control Handguns. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) t 
the last of the Kennedy brothers, 
said the attempt on the President 
showed that there was always the 
possibility of an act of violence against 
a public official. 



'The President or other public offi- 
cials should not become possessed by 
that threat or we can’t do anything ” 
he said. 

Kennedy, who was in Seattle for 
the dedication of a cancer research 
center, was asked about becoming 
the possible target of an assassin. “It 

tiJ?» v back o£ your minti aU the 
time, he answered. 

Perhaps the most sobering fact 
about this latest assassination attempt 
was the relative absence of national re- 
action. On other occasions the wire 
services were pouring out immediate 
statements from national* spokesmen 

and poIitical Persuasions. 
That didn t happen yesterday. 

If you were watching television dur- 
mg the lunch hour in Washington 
when the news bulletins first came 
about the attempt, networks quickly 
put on brief accounts of what had hap. 
pened. Then there were familiar 
scenes of crowds, noise, and confusion, 



shot in herky-jerky fashion. The assai- 
lant was seen surrounded and then be- 
ing escorted away, a slim figure in a 
long red dress. 

Moments later the networks re- 
sumed their normal day time program- 
ming, the soap operas and quiz shows 
that fill the airwaves and screens. 
"Search for Tomorrow,” "The Guilding 
Light,” “The Edge of Night” flashed 
across the screen with almost in inter- 
ruption for’news about the President. 

It was as if we had all been through 
this too many times before. There was 
little to say that everyone didn’t al- 
ready know. 

Yesterday’s apparent assassination 
attempt differed from others in two re- 
spects. No shot was fired, and the per- 
son pointing the gun was a woman. Be- 
yond these, the circumstances were 
part of the old pattern: a leader in the 
midst of a crowd, finding himself in 
proximity to someone with a gun. 

While President Ford was undergo- 
ing his personal ordeal 3,000 miles 
from the White House, in Washington 
volume after volume of studies and 
analyses of other assassinations were 
gathering dust on government shelves. 

The Warren Commission, which in- 
vestigated the murder of President 
Kennedy, and of which Gerald R. Ford 
was a member, contains one sentence 
that speaks volumes: “One out of ev- 
ery five Presidents since 1865 has been 
assasinated; there %ave been attempts 
on the lives of one out of every three H 
That was written before the deaths of 



Robert Kennedy and King and the 
shooting of Wallace. 

Six years later, in the wake of Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy’s death, the National 
Commission on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of Violence produced another 
long report. It warned that the danger 
of assassination had become so great 
that the President and presidential 
candidates should sharply curtail their 
public appearances. It recommended 
television as the best and safest way of 
reaching the voters. 

"Present trends warn of an escalat- 
ing risk of assassination, not only for 
presidents, but for other official hold- 
ers at every level of government, as 
well asleaders of civil rights groups 
and political interest groups,” it said. 

It contained another sentenfce worth 
recalling today: “Almost alone among 
the nations with the highest level of 
economic development and the great- 
est degree of political freedom the 
United States has a high assassination 
rate.” 

President Ford did not directly ad- 
dress that problem when he delivered 
his address before the California Leg- 
islature yesterday after the attempt on 
his life. 

There is a “truly alarming increase 
in violent crime throughout this coun- 
try,” he said. Then he added that this 
situation poses a threat so serious that 
partisanship must be abandoned “on a 
scale comparable to closing ranks in 
wartime against an external enemy.” 

The President thereby defined the r 



problem. He did not prescribe a cure. 
Now, as in the past, it seems no one 
has an answer to what is clearly a 
central American question. 
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President Ford is applauded by California Gov. Edmund G. Brown Jr, left, and Assembly Speaker Leo McCarthy before addressing stale legislature. 





